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France had been ruled by men paying at least lip-service to vague
"ideals," to the <cRights of Man" under the Republic, to the
"principle of nationalities" under the Second Empire. Both of
these principles were dangerous to France; in their name France
had been involved in fruitless wars and had even committed the
supreme folly of helping to unite Germany and Italy. The benefi-
cent policy of the old regime, seen at its highest m the policy of
Richelieu, had kept away from the frontiers of France all great
unified Powers. Germany had been broken up at the Peace of
Westphalia, the dangerous Habsburg power had been weakened in
Italy; and in the next generation Louis XIV had put his grandson
on the throne of Spam* This great work the Revolution had undone.
But, it will be asked, what of Napoleon who put his brother on the
throne of Spain, who, not content with having weak States on the
left bank of the Rhine, annexed that debatable land to France, who
replaced both the House of Savoy in Piedmont and the House of
Habsburg in Milan?
It was to the undoing of the maleficent influence of such Bona-
partist doctrines that M. Bamville devoted his last full-length work.
His Napoleon is an extremely skilful variation on a simple theme,
a theme owing much to Albert Sorel. Napoleon fell because he
could not make peace with Britain; he could not make real peace
with Britain because the permanent basis of British policy was the
refusal to leave the Low Countries in the hands of a great military
power. But Napoleon, as the heir of the Revolution, could not give
up the first and dearest conquest of the Revolution, Belgium. To
hold it he had to conquer Britain. The French Navy, ruined by
the Revolution, was unfit for that task, so we have the makeshifts of
the Continental System leading to Spain, to Moscow, to Leipzig,
to the invasion of France. The whole train of events is worked out
with the clarity of a mathematical demonstration, and after the
Q.E.D. comes the rider that only the King, tied to no fanciful
theory but bound to consider the real interests of France (since his
interests are inseparably bound up with hers), could save France.
This lesson taught in books was also taught in small doses in brief
articles in the Action Franfaise^ and in less dogmatic form in other
Conservative papers. It shook faith in the Republic, but it won few,
if any, fit to see the remedy in a return to the House of France.